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IV. 


Tux VETERINARY SuRGEoNs’ 


There are, we regret to say, members of our pro- 
fession who take very little interest in such ques- 
tions as Charters. Examinations, and MBducation: 
there are probably very few who are not alive 
to their own interests and not awake to the 
the necessity of guarding our privileges. The fact 
that we have now obtained from the Court of Appeal 
a judgment on the right to the word “ Veterinary” 
will be generally admitted as satisfactory, For 
some years the Registration Committee of our 
Council has been pottering along, threatening oc- 
casionally, prosecuting seldom, and always in fear 
and trembling lest they might be unsuccessful. 


They were willing to wound bnt afraid to strike,’ 


and consequently no progress was made in deter- 
mining our right to our own titles and descriptions. 
With the advent of the progressive paity on the 
Council a bolder course was adopted. Prosecu- 
tions have never been evaded when the two formal 
notices sent to offenders were insufficient to put a 
stop to any trespassing. It was also determined 
that on the very first opportunity the High Court 
should be appealed to for a definite ruling. This 
has now been done, and our right is assured. If the 
progressive party had done nothing more it might 
rest its claim for further support from the profession 
on this victory alone. The new blood in the 
Council has revived the old body, and a further sup- 
ply may be depended on to produce still further im- 
provement. The old Council did nothing, the new 
one ig moving on and moving in the right direction. 
We must keep it moving by additions to the 
party of progress. 


“Suprposep” Ourspreak or Foor anp Mourn 
DIsEASE. 


Such is the title of a leading article in last week’s 
Lancet, from which we publish extracts on another 
page. When the medical press undertakes to en- 
ighten the veterinary profession upon the diseases 
of animals we generally find something which re- 
minds us of Mark Twain’s attempt to edit an agri- 
Pers paper. We smile at their errors and regret 
= they do not take the trouble to inform them- 
it ‘This time, however, The Lancet goes 
fair comment and instead of provoking laughter 
pndignation. The veterinary profession 
Phat . to object to articles in a leading medical 

- which condemn some of our foremost mem- 
‘gnorant and incapable. The veterinary 
en of the State are not likely to commit such 

— error as to fail in diagnosing a well-known 
witht and thus cause wide spread interference 

@ trade of the country on a false alarm. 


To designate the present serious invasion of 
disease as a “supposed” outbreak is simply an im- 
pertinence which might have been avoided by the 
ordinary enquiries which all careful journalists 
ought to make. What would be the feeling of the 
medical profession if, when three or four of their 
medical officers from the Local Government Board 
had announced an outbreak of small-pox, some 
veterinary journal described it as a ‘supposed ”’ 
outbreak ? 

This outbreak was first diagnosed by Mr, Rayment 
the veterinary inspector of the Corporation of Lon - 
don. His diagnosis was corroborated by Messrs. 
Brown, Cope and Duguid, and was acknowledged as 
correct. by the Danish veterinary expert. Facts 
have since, unfortunately, only too certainly verified 
the disease which has appeared in four or five 
different centres. 

The article is worse than its title, for it goes on to 
blame the department for the prevalence and spread 
of disease in bygone days, forgetting that the law 
was then less stringent than now. ‘The whole tone 
of the article is unworthy of The Lancet and might 
have been the production of some disappointed 
veterinary surgeon. It certainly reads more like 
a spiteful attack than a scientific warning, and one 
caanot resist the suggestion that the writer rather 
wishes the disease may spread and bring odiun upon 
the Board of Agriculture, than that it may be 
speedily stamped out. If the writer were a 
member of the veterinary profession we would remind 
him that “itis a dirty bird that fouls its own nest.” 
Whoever he is, he must now feel sorry he wrote, 
and the conductors of The Lancet eannot do less 
than offer some explanation or apology. 


ReGistRatION oF FARRIERS. 


The article sent us by Mr. Owen, R.S.S., is well worth 
perusal. We do not agree with it, but it may be taken as rep- 
resenting the views of an able member of his calling, and it 
is well that we should ‘know what the aspirations of the 
farriers are, and what their opinions of our profession may 
be. We hold that every farrier should know the general 
anatomy of the foot and the functions ofits parts. We 
deny that he should be taught its pathology, and we have 
no reason to think that he would be any more master of his 
craft than now if he were taught ‘the scientific anatomy, 
physiology and pathology ” of the organ. Mr. Owen seems 
to overlook the fact that a scientific knowledge of physiology 
and pathology cannot be attained in reference to only one 
part of an animal. These two sciences must be learned as 
a whole or not at all. The best farriers we have known 
have not been scientific men. The art is essentially a handi- 
craft and requires manual dexterity and long practice. The 
elementary structures of the foot should be known, the dis- 
tinct functions of each part should be -understood, but the 
foot as a whole—as it lies open to the ‘ordinary observer is 
sufficient to afford all necessary guidance for the art of 


farriery. 
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Foor-anp-Mourn Disgase—History THE. 
OuTBREAK. 


On February 4th, Mr. Rayment, the Inspector of 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, discovered Foot- 
and-Mouth disease among some Danish cattle in the 
lairs adjoining the market. Mr. Rayment’s 
opinion was confirmed by Prof. Brown and Mr. 
Duguid from the Board of Agriculture. The whole 
of the Danish cattle then in the lairs (11 in number) 
and 5 home-bred cattle in contact, were slaughtered 
the same day, 

These Danish cattle were part of a cargo landed 
at Harwich on Saturday January 30th, they arrived 
in London on Sunday and were in Monday’s market, 
but being unsold they were kept over in the lairs. 
By the timely discovery of the disease they were 
prevented from entering the market on Thursday. 
A number of the same cargo sold in the market on 
February Ist were soon traced, and it was found 
they had been slaughtered at different places— 
among others Rochester, where one of them had the 
disease—the lesions were well marked and recog- 
nised as Foot-and-Mouth by Mr. Martin who 
forwarded the tongue to the Board of Agriculture. ... 

On February 5th two more cases were found in 
the lairs in home-bred beasts—these were at once 
slaughtered and steps taken to prevent the holdirg 
ofany market until further orders. On Tuesday, 
February 9th, the disease was reported by Mr. Shaw, 
veterinary surgeon, Stoke Newington, in two cow- 
sheds in the East of London, and his opinion as to 
the existence of the disease was confirmed by Mr. 
Duguid, and the same afternoon the cows in both 
these sheds were removed for slaughter. 

A third outbreak in a London cow-shed was dis- 
covered by Mr. Shaw, Junior, on the 10th February, 
and confirmed by Mr. Shaw, Senr., and Mr. Duguid. 
The cows in this case were also slaughtered and 
also a number belonging to the same owner in 
another shed. 

These three outbreaks in London had a common 
origin. In each of these places the cows first affected 
were purchased in the Cattle Market on the 1st of 
February, and prior to that had been in private lairs 
along with some of the Danish cattle. 

The fourth outbreak was discovered at Dartford 
on the 10th by Mr. Edgar, who was called in to see 
some cows belonging to a butcher, these cows no 
doubt got the infection from two bullocks the but- 
cher had purchased for slaughter in the Metropolitan 
Market on the lst, and took down there. 

The fifth outbreak was discovered on Saturday, 
February 13th, among some cattle on the 
marshes on Sheppey Island. Mr. Rugg, of Sitting- 
bourne, saw the cattle and diagnosed the disease as 
Foot-and-Mouth. Mr. Hancock and Mr. Duguid 
from the Board of Agriculture, confirmed his diag- 
nosis on the following day (Sunday. ) 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable the 
Board of Agriculture to trace the source of infec- 
tion in this case. The affected have been on these 
Marshes for some months, but the infection may 
have been carried by some means of mediate conta- 


gion from Sheerness or Sittingbourne, to both of 
which places cattle from the London Market of the 
lst February were sent for slaughter. 

A sixth outbreak in a cow-shed in South London 
was discovered February 16th by Mr. Springett, of 
Sydenham. Source of infection not yet discovered; 
slaughter being carried out. ; 

A seventh outbreak has been reported at Cuck. 
field, Sussex, by Mr. Dier, of Haywards Heath. 

The writer of the article in The Lancet is wro 
as regards slaughter in 1879—out of 15,947 animals 
attacked with fuot and mouth disease only 38 were 
slaughtered. In the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease from 1880 to 1885 very few animals were 
slaughtered on account of the disease by local 
authorities, and none by order vf the Agricultural 
Department of Privy Council. 


CASES AND ARTICLES 


“A PECULIAR EYE.” 


In your issue of February 6th I find an article 
entitled “A Peculiar Eye.” After describing the 
case the author concludes his statement with the 
following summary: “On viewing it as a whole it 
appears to be an attempt of nature to form a super- 
numerary pair of eyelids and lashes, the division 
between them corresponding to the palpebral 
fissure.” 

Now, after carefully reading the article, I contend 
this is merely a case of reversion to type, and in 
support of this statement I quote the following 
passage from Mr. J. Bland Sutton’s work, entitled 
Evolution and Disease : 

“ The conjunctiva is really modified skin, and not 
infrequently declares its ancestry by reverting to its 
original form. Indeed it is no unusual event to find 
a patch of hair-covered skin growing upon the 
ocular conjunctiva. Such cases are far from rare. 
Mr. J. Collins is of opinion that about twelve cases 
of this abnormality are seen annually at the Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, Moorfields. These dermoid 
patches are most frequent on the outer side of the 
eye near the conjunction of the cornea and sclerotic. 
Similar hairy patches have been recorded % 
occurring on the conjunctive of dogs, oxen, and 
sheep; in the latter animals these abnormal pieces 
of skin are furnished with wool. The specimen 
sketched in fig. 76 represents a patch of skin growing 
on the conjuctiva of an ox. Some of these —— 
skin have been examined microscopically, and foun 
to contain parts which are characteristic of ot 
other situations of the body, such as pigment, s¢ “ 
ceous, and sweat glands. The developmental = 7 
of the conjunctiva indicate most conclusively _ a 
is a modified piece of skin, and though in individu 
it does not pass from skin to mucous membrane, 
nevertheless, as in the case of the flower, it now “ 
then indicates its ancestry by reverting to 
original type of structure.” rW.E 
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A DRUG AND MEDICINE INJECTOR. 
By E. Prentice, M.R.C.V.S. 


This instrument affords a practical and satis- 
factory modus operandi in the exhibition of medi- 
ines to horses, being a simple and safe device for 
both operator and patient. It is practically indes- 
tructible, and incapable of injuring the membrane 
of the mouth. It is especially adapted to be manipu- 
lated by one hand, whilst the other is placed on the 
nasal bones or such other portion of the horse’s head 
as may be best, in order to steady and control the 
animal with the least possible restraint or dis- 
comfort. 

In accompanying woodcut (1) repre- 

1 sents a broad ring of sufficient calibre 
to admit of the thumb in order to move 
the piston backwards and forwards 
through the cap (2), which is suffi- 
ciently grooved around its middle to 

2 be comfortably admitted between two 
fingers of the same hand; by these 
means the barrel (3), of the capacity of 
an ounce, may be charged or discharged 
partially or completely of any suitable 
substance. 

3 In putting the same into practice 
after being charged to the required 
extent, and manipulated as previously 
described (viz., by the one hand whilst 
the other is employed in steadying the 
patient’s head) the smooth rounded end 
of the barrel is gently guided into the 

mouth at either angle, and the contents discharged 

on the dorsum: of the tongue or deposited into the 
fauces as occasion may require. 

If not intruding on too much space I will state 
from my experience of its use that I have found the 
most suitable vehicles for the more potent drugs to 
be Ol. Lini. and Theriac—sufficiently dilute, to 
be taken up by the injector. 

_+hese substances are swallowed with avidity, 
either in their simple or medicated forms when in- 
jected into the mouth. 

a may add that the barrel of the injector is made 

; such strength as to withstand any injury from 

the grinding action of the molars—between which 

it may, when necessary, be placed for use. 


REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 
By Joun Owen, R.S.S., Neath. 


seagate in last week’s issue your notes upon the 
z © subject, will you kindly allow me to express 
¥ views upon this most important matter. The 
reg of Farriers was first inaugurated by the 
2 1 Company of Farriers, assisted by the 
Reval cagricultural Society of England, and the 
Gon ege of Veterinary Surgeons. The Farriere’ 
“a the 2. have been granting registration to farriers 
certificates of their employers as to their 


capability, but this is a feeble method of raising 
their status and is by no means a guarantee that 
they possess the knowledge requisite to make them 
competent shoers of horses. 

The scheme as it is, is certainly better than no 
scheme at all, it is a good beginning, but I must say 
it is open to amendment, and should be put into a 
more practical and scientific form. In my opinion 
the Registration of Farriers should be entirely apart 
and independent of the Members of the Veterinary 
Profession. Self first is the first law of Nature, 
and Ido not suppose the veterinary profession is 
exempt from this rule. Speaking with all due re- 
spect of the profession, I am of opinion that while 
the Farriers Company are assisted by Members of 
the Veterinary Profession, nothing in the shape of 
improvement may be expected. Itis evident that 
some of the members of the profession have ex- 
pressed emphatically their dissent from educating 
the shoeing smith in anatomy, physiology and path- 
ology of the foot of the horse, contending that the 
little knowledge so acquired will be dangerous and 
injurious to the interests of the veterinary profes- 
sion, by the temptation it would offer to the smith 
to announce himself a competent doctor as well as 
an efficient shoer of the horse. 

I believe every impartial and reasonable man will 
agree that it is a thing absolutely necessary that 
every shoeing smith should have a sound and 
practical knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the foot, and the diseases to which it is subject 
and a knowledge of their treatment, without which 
they cannot perform their work in a scientific and 
satisfactory manner, and the knowledge thus gained 
would enable them to detect any disease the foot 
would be predisposed to contract, and would 
enable them to guard against it and to alleviate it in 
the best possible manner. To teach this knowledge 
I suggest that there should be schools established in 
different parts of the country for the purpose, where 
young men could undergo a proper course of instruc- 
tion in the anatomy, physiology and pathology of the 
equine foot previous to their commencing the opera- 
tions and the artof shoeing. The course of instruc- 
tions to extend to a certain period and at the end of 
such period examinations should take place and 
certificates be granted, unless something of this 
kind is adopted I fail to see what practical use any 
registration scheme can be. 

I have no doubt I shall be most strenuously 
opposed by members of the veterinary profession ; in 
this I have no fear, for as they only represent a 
small section of thecommunity, it will not altogether 
depend upon what they have to say upon the subject. 
It is only natural that self-interest would prompt 
them to oppose any such scheme that would further 
the education of the shoeing smith, and further | 
contend that if a man is only merely capable of per- 
forming the mechanical portion of the art to the 
satisfaction of the examiners, and at the same time 
unacquainted with the internal structure of the foot, 
the certificate granted him, in my opinion, is no 
guarantee that he possesses the full amount of know- 
ledge that is required of him to perform his work 
in a satisfactory and scientific manner. It is very 
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probable that I shall, if I find it necessary, have to 
appeal to the general public and more especially to 
horse-owners, to support my views upon this im- 
—— subject. I believe every horse-owner will 
ook with favour upon any movement which 
promises to produce a more competent and intelli- 
gent class of workmen to whom he may with con- 
fidence entrust the shoeing of his-horses’ feet in 
health and disease, it would not only prove a benefit 
to him but to the equine race also. 

It is with great jinterest I read the accounts of 
meetings of the various Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions reported from time to time in your valuable 
paper, and it is with ‘regret I hear of members ex- 
pressing themselves so strongly against the educa- 
tion of shoeing smiths, and freqnently applying the 
words “ uneducated and ignorant ”’ to one of the most 
important class of artisans in the country. I 
strongly protest against such arbitrary and unjust 
views, and is it not astonishing that there are men 
at the present day who advocate that smiths should 
be kept in the same uneducated and ignorant 
state ? 

The Farriers’ Company are sending lecturers to 
instruct shoeing smiths in the art of shoeing, this I 
may say is all very well as far as it goes, but if this 
scheme is to be put in a practical and scientific 
form, it is evident to my mind that something else 
will have to be done if we are to progress, and, as I 
have said before, nothing will accomplish this pur. 
pose but a course of instruction and study (in the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of that most 
beautiful and complex piece of animal structure the 
equine foot) and which only can be obtained at 
schools established for the purpose, or at the veteri- 
nary colleges, or at some convenient centre in each 
county. 

In conclusion I would respectfully ask the gover- 
nors and subscribers to veterinary colleges and 
other institutions, and all horse owners, if it would 
not be worth their while to give this important 
matter their earnest consideration. Take for example 
the registration of plumbers. A plumber before he 
can be placed upon the register must not only be a 
skilled workman, but he must also possess a thorough 
knowledge of sanitary and other sciences as well, 
and why not place farriers upon a similar footing. 

My remarks have run longer than I intended and I 
must apologise for taking up so much of your 
valuable space. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 15th Ordin General Meeting of the above 
Agpetotion = hel ‘on College at 6.30 p.m. on Wed- 
nesda ebru 1892. Mr. W. i 
ay, ary Stapley in 

Mr. Rogerson, F.R.C.V.S., introduced a very fine col- 
lection of horses’ teeth, shewing the irregularity of the 
marks in animals of the same age; exhibiting specimens 
of ages from one year to seventeen, Post-mortem speci- 


mens taken from an animal suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease were also shown. 

Mr. F. W. Wuson then read an essay entitled “ Notes 
on Tetanus.” Commencing with a general outline of the 
various forms of the disease the Essayist went on to 
describe the symptoms, laying special stress on the con- 
dition known as “trismus.” This term is applied when 
the muscles of the head and neck are those most severely 
affected; the animal shows difficulty in swallowing, being 
unable to open the mouth. When the head is raised the 
membrana nictitans is protruded over the eyeball. The 
patient is very sensitive, will shrink from the slightest 
touch, a cold perspiration being noticeable all over the 
body. The special microbe which causes the disease 
was discovered by Nicolaier in 1884; more of its history 
has, however, been obtained by the researches of Kitasato, 
who worked under, Dr. Koch. As regards treatment, 
nearly all the drugs in the pharmacopceia have been tried 
with but indifferent success. ‘I'he main principle seems 
to be to keep the animal thoroughly quiet ; if near aroad 
or noise of any kind, to plug the ears with cotton wool, 
and use peat moss or sawdust in preference to straw for 
bedding. Mr. Wilson here gave the clinical notes of two 
cases which occurred in the College Infirmary during the 
last week of [January, both jof which terminated fatally, 
one being idiopathic, the other traumatic. 

The Post-mortem of Case No. 1 revealed several ulcers 
in the cuticular portion of the stomach due to the 
strongylus axii. The heart showed vegetations on the 

alves. All the other organs were healthy. 

In Case No. 2, the Post-mortem revealed the immediate 
cause of death to be rupture of the mesentery. The 
small intestines were congested. There were a large number 
of worms, the ascaris megalocephala, in both the large and 
small intestines. In the discussion which ensued:— 

Mr. WiLp mentioned a case of tetanus occurring in 
a bitch 48 hours after parturition. 

Mr. Rogerson stated that he had a case in his infirmary, 
which is situated quite close to that part of the college 
where the above mentioned ‘cases were placed during 
the same week. 

Mr. Scort mentioned two{cases of tetanus, due to pune 
tured feet, which had recovered after the pati en 
been unnerved. 

Mr. Farranrt instanced three cases successfully treated 
by chlorodyne and cannabis Indica. 

Mr. PzELe recorded a case of tetanus in the ox due to 
the horn having been broken off. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and also to the gentle 
men who had kindly brought forward the morbid spec!- 
mens brought the meeting to a close. : 

F. Hospay, Assist. Sec. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An Ordinary General Meeting was held at the Roysl 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
on Thursday Frebruary 4th, at 7 p.m. The follow- 
ing Fellows were present: — Messrs. W. F. Bar- 
rett, J. A. W. Dollar, Lieut.-Col. Duck, Hy. = 
F. Elworthy, W. Hunting, J. 8. Hurndall, Ligne 
Macqueen, Professor Penberthy, W. Reid, W. 
H. G. Rogers, F. G. Samson, 8. H. Slocock, Wills, 
Shave, C. West, A. Wheatley, W. 

W. N. Wright, and J. Wo r. . 
Pye, Pg and {Rattee were 
present as visitors. ded by 

On the proposition of Mr. 
Mr. SHEaTHER, the minutes of the previous meeting 
taken as read. 
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Letters were read from Captain Matthews and Prof. 
Walley regretting that they were unable to attend. A 
letter was read from Mr, W.N. Wright, which stated that 
he would be unable to introduce the subject of “ Pro- 
fessioval Etiquette’? owing to the indifferent state of 


his health. 
Prof. Macqtieen was unanimously elected a Fellow of 


the Society. 

Capt. Raymonp read his paper on “General and 
Veterinary Education,’ (which appeared in our pages 
last week). 


Discussion. 


Mr. Sueatuer said, “This question of veterinary 
education is an extremely interesting and important one. 
In considering it we must bear in wind that although we 
may arrive at some conclusions as to what constitutes 
the best general idea of improvement to be effected, it is 
amatterto be moved in with the greatest delicacy, and 
considerable time must elapse before an amended scheme 
can be set in force, owing to the regulations of existin 
examinations. There is no dvubt, and in this 
am quite in accordance with Captain Raymond, 
that a good sound general education is the hest 
thing a young man cau start life with in any calling. 
By all means let him have the best possible edu- 
cation, but it will be observed that there is a great 
deal of difference between having a good education and 
the capacity to use it, this is the most noticeable in a 
hghly pitched type of scientific education. This grade 
ot education frequently reuders the mind sterile and in- 
capable of grasping aught else but the ground within its 
particular limits. 

Reverting to the regulations controlling the pre- 
liminary examination in general education, my opinion 
is they are quite sufficieut fur the purpose at present, and 
the questions set are quite stiff enough for the grade of 
exXamiuation, but the far more important question comes 
in—does the examiner allow a low type of sound educa- 
tion to pass, is the examination any security that the 
student posseses other than a very low grade of education ? 
I thiuk it would be better if the examiners insisted on a 
higher grade as representing a “pass”; the fault does 
ut he in the subjects examined upon, nor the 
questions asked, so much as in the low degree of 
efliciency permitted as a pass in them. While upon 
this subject of preliminary examinations, I may say 

t 17 years ago the one to which I submitted 
a oneutering the profession was a fairly stiff one, 
utthe one prior to the examination for the Fellowship 
ree Was about one third as difficult. Theform of our 
preliminary examination is very puerile, it makes no effort 
discover whether an education really exists but con- 
oa —— tv questions on the elements of an education, 
is ilerent to the plan pursued upon the Continent. 1t 
wehate minded too, for if there is any subject upon 
n 4 Briton should be well informed it is that of geo- 
ay y; British possessions and colonies cover the earth, 
ptt this prel.minary examination the questions are 
hanes to Europe and the British Isles. The subject of 
ory should not be an alternative one with geography 
justly English History is i ; f 
y is in a measure the history of 
® mudern world, Among the obligatory snbjects of 
Mr euclid and algebra. 
on to make it look vig y are useless, being simply tacked 
: SHEATHER :—This confirms my prior expressions, 
is eatablishey nce on the form in which an examination 
: than the manner in which it is carried out. 
pe 8 over the information affurded by Captain Ray- 
—. the examinations in Switzerland and 
just arrest your attention on that refer- 
mene. Here we have some sensible attempt to 
valuation of the edueation possessed by the 


' student. In those four paragraphs constituting the sub- 


ject matter of examination exist all the means of testing 
an education. They do not simply ask the student ele- 
mentary questions about his tools but they ask him to 
produce the work he has effected with those tools. Cer- 
tainly in this case Franve stands pre-eminent with a 
sensible form of preliminary examination free froin puer- 
ility. Some years ago I visited the school in Brussels 
and I found that physics formed, and very rightly so, one 
of the most important subjects of the curriculum. Com- 
paring the education required in the medical profession, 
with that in our own, everything points to the necessity 
in a medical man of a high class education; such an edu- 
cation is only really obtained amid refined and scholarly 
surroundings, but the medical man, unlike the veterinary 
surgeon, penetrates to the very hearts of our homes, be- 
comes intimate with every detail of our social lives, and 
becomes the repository of the inmost secrets of life. 
Were he not a h‘ghly refined educated man, his reception 
in such a sphere would be impossible; no such influences 
demand a highly refined education in the veterinary 
surgeon. 

Passing on to the matter of professional education, 
surely Captain Raymond’: estimate of our present three 
years’ curriculum at 18 months’ actual instruction can 
scarcely he correct, this must be nearer 26 or 27 months,’ 
(several fellows explained that at present it really only 
amounted to 18 months). Then I think it unfair on the stu- 
dent. Theschemes relative to the three years’ and the al- 
ternative four years’ education seem to be nearly perfect. I 
hope the written and oral examinations come into force, 


and | think, referring to the A examination and histology 
that the student is not introduced soon enough to the- 


microscope. It is an instrument that requires con- 
siderable experience and dexterity ; and familiarity with it 
cannot be acquired too soon. 

My ideal of a preparation fora professional career, now 
impracticable, but worthy of being kept in iew for 
future years would be :—On entry a preliminary exami- 
nation of two grades, a “ pass” and a “ pass with honours,” 
the first allowing a student to reach the degree of Mem- 
ber, the second conferriug on him the right to reach that 
of Fellow. A three years’ curriculum at the end of 
which the membership examination must be passed, an 
additional year making a four years’ curriculum for the 
student who has entered his preliminary “ with honours ” 
when he (having passed the membership) becomes eligible 
forthe Fellowship. A Fellow would then have a higher 
grade general education and a lengthened scientific course; 
afar better plan than practising five years, which are just 
enough to dull his capacity for scientific study and not 
enough to establish him head and shoulders above his 
confréres in ability. In the Fellowship degree we have a 
means of elevating the profession to a desired pitch of 
educational excellence. 

There is one more point I must allude to; if you d 
up to a high pitch of refined education every member o 
our profession, you will be leaving uncovered a portion of 
the field now covered by the veterinary surgeon witha 
moderate education and unambitious tastes, men who 
assimilate very well with the low class and uneducated 
stock-owner; and this will soon leave a vacancy for the 
operations of the Registered Shoeing Smith. (Applause). 

Mr. Huntine said, 1 think we must all allow that 
Capt. Raymond has shown a great deal of enegy and skill 
in getting up this subject. He has spared no pains to 
get iuformation and it is not easy to gainsay that his 
facts point to the conclusion he has arrived at. I must 
say I was not at first prepared to accept the scheme he 
has laid before us. Asa convert I venture to offer my 
reasons for accepting Mr. Raymond’sconcldsions. As to 
the general education of the profession there are two rea- 
sons why the standard should be raised. We are pe | 
complaining of our social position, and we point wi 
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pride to the duties we perform and the value of the ser- 
vices we render the public. What is it keeps us back? 
Simply education. The position we desire to fill can 
never be attained so long as the general education of vur 
members is so deplorably low. As soon as we attain a 
higher standard of general education we shall attain a 
higher social position. Mr. Sheather has pointed out 
that with a certain proportion of our clients any higher 
education wonld not be appreciated. [ «quite agree with 
him, and | know that for some little time to come the 
better educated man will suffer in the competition with 
the lower. The greengrocer and the little cabman will 
not understand the educated horse doctor. He quite 
understands the uneducated man who makes up for his 
ignorance by his cunning. We cannot help this, how- 
ever much we may regret it. We all judge other men 
by our own measure, and with divficulty recognise the 
superiority of others. An old maxim has it that “he 
who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,’’ and we find 
that as a rule the practice of our art follows this law— 
the cad does the cad’s work, and the gentleman the gen- 
tleman’s. This, however, is not av argument against 
education. It only goes to show how gvod and bene- 
ficial it would be if our lower class clients were better 
educated, and that the higher our own standard is raised 
the higher the appreciation we shall obtain from those 
most worthy of ziving it, and those best worth having as 
clients. We must remember too, that the education of 
all classes around us is rising, and that withvut a higher 
standard we shall not hold our own. iy 
There is another reason why our matriculation tes 

should be raised. Our technical education includes 
three or four sciences to understand which requires a 
trained mind, and [ assert that a mastery of these cannot 
be attained by any man who has had an inferior scholastic 
training. We must exact from our students such a de- 
gree of knowledge and training as will show that they 
are able to absorb the teaching which is considered neces- 
saryfor a veterinary surgeon. The choice of a matrica- 
lation test is not easy. No examination in a series of 
subjects shows exactly what a candidate is; we can 
ouly approximately arrive at a conclusion. We 
very often mistake what education at schoul really is ; we 
forget that whilst the masters supply one half the boys 
themslves supply the other half. The moral tone, the 
style, the habits and ways of thought depend quite as 
much upon the other boys at school as upon the masters. 
We must recognise this, and therefore instead of forming 
our matriculation upon a set of subjects we think neces- 
sary to a veterinary student we must base it upon the 
course adopted at the schools where a liberal education is 
given, and where a certain social standard prevails. I 
think we cannot do better than follow the system adopted 
by the Medical Council. If we accept their standard of 
examination we may not expect to have the same average 
of educational attainments, for many of their graduates 
pass far higher than their minimum. If our men are 
equal to their minimum we shall be content, and we 
shall ensure that a better class of graduate presents him- 
self. We shall not only have men who know something of 
the geography of Europeand the rule of three, but men who 
osses some general culture. I believe not only in rais- 
ing the standard of our matriculation but the standard of 
our professional examinatious. We are not going to de- 
mand from our graduates more sciences, but we are going 
to ensure a more thorough knowledge of those which are 
essential. The Council and the profession are agreed 
that the examination should be conducted both by a 
written and an oral test. This will of course be more 
severe, and we think will require longer time for study. 
It is not fair to require from a man more than he can 
learn in the time,and I think the requirements now can- 
not be met by a three years course of teaching. Four ex- 
aminations will ensure four years teaching, and then 


our graduates will really be scientifiec men and may 
claim the position we now only envy. (Cheers), 

Mr. W. F. Barrett:--One is specially struck jin 
noticing that most of the Foreign schools require 4 
higher standard of education than the English colleges. 
Why this should be it is difficult to understand, because 
we are not behind them with regard to scieutific attain. 
ments generally. Whatever educational test may be im- 
posed upon the veterinary student he will, when qualified, 
be unable to attain to the social position held by the 
medical man, for the work of the veterinary surgeun is 
rougher, and the associations of the profession does not 
tend to dignity and refinement. I[t may therefore he 
unwise to compel the veterinary student to pass the usual 
medical preliminary examination, inaswuch as such 
training, although rendering him more competent, 
will perhaps induce a feeling of distaste for the rougher 
work of the profession. I do not think “atin is obliga- 
tory now; the student can take either Lutin, French 
or German. Ido not wish however, to convey the idea 
that [am not in favour of a higher educati mal test. 
What [ do assert is, that the registered practitioner, who 
is most likely an ignorant person, often satisfies the 
illiterate horse owner—and there are many of them, 
when the qualified man fails to do so. The general ad- 
vancement of education and the impulse which has neen 
given to scient.fic teaching compel us almost irresistibly 
to adopt a higher preliminary examination, and to enforce 
a longer period of veteriuary study Generally of course 
the trained student will derive benefits of much value 
from his attainments, although he fai] to satisfy a few ig- 
norant clients he will, on the whole, procure higher fees 
and an enhanced social position. 

The time has arrived when two foreign languages should 
be required of the veterinary student, and the 
college course be extended to four years. With re 
gard to the new scheme I think it would be better to 
strike out subject 4 in the A examination, and let the 
student devote his attention for the first year to ana- 
tomy, chemistry, and botany. During the second year, 
he should study anatomy, physiology and histology. — 

With respect to the C examination I think Hygiene 
might more profitably be included therein, together with 
principles of shoeing,ete. Examination D being devoted 
entirely to medicire and surgery, and practical manipula- 
tions generally. I shall certainly, therefore, vote for 
higher preliminary examination and for the four years 
scheme. The present mode of conducting the pre 
liminary examination is most unsatisfactory, and when 
one knows men who have passed the entrance examina 
tion and yet know nothing of the subjects ; oue 1s drawn 
to the conclusion that the present test is little more than 
afarce. Itis for the Council to take up this matter,an 
if they fail to do so the public opinion of the profession 
must assert itself and insist upon reformation. There 
should be one standard of examination for all the colleges 
and this should be in the hand, or under controlof, the 
Council of R.C.V.S. 

Lieut.-Col. Duck :—We all know the enormous 
vance education has made in the last few years, even 
poorest children have sound and free tuition. ow. 4 
lic of all classes have advanced. Have we advan 

roportion ? 
the State Veterinary School at Brussels, with 
I am acquainted, there is a different method o av 
tion. The students go through a course of ius “e ich 
at a recognised public school, the last two years “Davies 
are devoted principally to medical organ Joma is 

assed this course, for which a certificate or “P 
P : : State School for three 
granted, they go to the Veterinary State Sc! tific educa 
years. In this school, not only is ahigh 
tion given, put great pains are taken to teach tl haere 

i ublic “ clinique, 
portion of the profession. At the p try, as well #8 
which there are tables for dogs, cats, poultry, 
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horses and cattle, each student goes through an allotted 
course, doing all operations, all the manipulations. 

With regard to the Fellowship, [; take a different view 
to the previous speaker. | hold noone should be eligible 
gutil he has been 10 years in practice, and should prove 
by examination that he has not only not forgotten what 
he learned at college, but that he has kept his scientific 
education up to date, and has estavlished an honourable 
reputation. 

Uf late years we have made ys progress, many of our 
members hold important putlic posts, as veterinary in- 
spectors, etc, and to extend these posts and still further 
advance, we must prove that we are an educated body, | 
fully quafitied to grasp the veterinary problem of the day. | 

I desire to give Captain Raymond hearty support. 

Prof. MacqugeeN :—Mr. Raymond’s paper falls short 
in some particulars. I have nothing but praise to offer 
for Mr. Raymond's industry. At once, I may say, that 
Iam in favour of a higher standard of preliminary ex- 
amination and of an extended curriculum, Mr, Raymond 
does not say how prefessional examinations are con- 
ducted on the Continent. We should have had this 
information. His paper would have been more com- 
plete and satisfactory if he had noticed professional ex- 
aminations as they are conducted at the Continental 
schouls, In France the examinations are—(or were a 
few years ago) conducted by the teachers. There is no 
State examination as there is for example in Germany. 
The students are subjected to examination by the pro- 
fessors at the end of each session. The diploma exami- 
nation is a sort of extended class examination, conducted 
by the staff. Candidates are required to write an essay ; | 
to diagnose, attend and treat two cases of sickness; and 
toperform three examinations on the living animal. 
There is no scientific body like that of Red Lion Square. | 
InGermany, since 1878, all the schools have been under | 
one regulation. Quite recently some modifications have — 
been introduced. There are two professional examina-— 
tioas—one on natural science—the other on veterinary 
subjects, The students study for four years. The Ex- 
aminers are the Directors and Professors of the Schools, | 
and such other persons as may be appointed by the 


Minister of the Interior. The Senior Director is ree “== 


sponsible for the examination. in Austria the course is 
three years. ‘The matriculation is not very stiff, but, I 
am told, the final examination is very searching. There 
18 One Xamination at the end of each year on the sub- 
jects taught during that year. The examiners are the | 
teachers. At the final examination the examiners in- 
clude the whole staff and one person named by the. 
Government. In Russia there are three schools. From 
intending students a high standard of education is de- | 
manded. Some instruction on religion is given at the 
Russian schools. The course is three or four years ac- 
cording to the degree obtained. The longer term is | 
required for the higher degree of Magister—which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Matthew’s letter—only some 40 graduates hold. 
n Sweden entrants must be graduates in letters. The 
felisinary examination is therefore very high. In! 
Tussels the standard is said to be higher than that re- 
ee in France—and the consent of the responsible 
a ister must be obtained by intending students. There 
two professional examinations; one at the end of 
© years’ study, the other at the end of the course— 
- is four years. In Continental schools there is an 
age — Above cr below a certain age students cannot | 
he mitted. There is no such restriction here. In_ 
sac student must not be younger than 17 ; or older | 
» In Sweden not under 20; in Austria 18 or 26. | 
in been many of the students are intended for service 
years, A y; and are bound to the Authorities for five | 
students t the Berlin school the majority are military 
i and all entrants intended for the Army must 
months in a shoeing forge—must learn practical | 


horse-shoeing—hefore they can enter the veterinary col- 
lege. Army students ‘require to serve two years in the 
service foreach year’s study at the college. The exam- 
ination fees at the Continental schools are comparatively 
low. In Germany the first examination fee is about 20/- 
In case of failure the next fee is 10/-. The final costs 
about 60/-, and if the candidate require to try again, the 
fee is 15/-. In Austria the lengthy final examination 
costs a little over five guineas. College fees for civil 
students are much less than in this country. It should 
not be forgotten that these schools receive annually large 
grants of money from the Government—not to pay 
teachers only—but to purchase subjects, and apparatus ; 


_and to reward-diligent and promising students. Some of 


my facts may not be correct—may not be up to date— 
because my information was obtained a few years ago. 
If alterations have taken place I hope thit subsequent 
speakers may correct where I am wrong. Mr. Raymond’s 
paper lays down a very engaging programme for Conti- 
nental schools, and if we must adopt that programme 
here I think we should also follow the Continental method 
of examination. 

The time has not yet come, perhaps, for the teachers of 
our schovwls to conduct the examinations; but should 
this extended programme be enforced, I should not be 
surprised if the authorities of our schools seek rapidly to 
affiliate with the Universities—when the Continental 
method of education and examination would be assured. 
I look forward to the day when our colleges—our educ1- 
tion and examinations—shall be as they are on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Huntine :—Are they rival schools on the Con- 
tinent? Have the teachers and professors any in- 
terest in the number passed ! 

Prof .MacqueEN:—I am not aware of any rival 
schouls. 

Mr. Huntinea:—Does it matter whether they pass 
or not ? 

Mr. Macqveen :—Not at all. 

On the motion of the CaarrMan, seconded by Mr. 
Dottar, the discussion was adjourned. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


War Orrice. 


Vet.-Capt. W. H. Kemp to be Vet.-Major, 
(Feb. 9th). 


Yeomanry CavALry. 


Warwickshire.-—Thomas IIorton, gent. to be 
Veterinary-Lieut. 


The horses of the Srd Dragoon Guards were 
seriously affected by influenza when the mail 
left India, about 300 of them being on the sick 
list. The regimental authorities were unremitting 
in their exertions to stamp out the epidemic. 


‘SMALL BORE RIFLE BULLETS. 


Verertnary-Caprai F, Surra (Professor in the 
Army Veterinary School, Aldershot) writes: In 


your leader on this subject you base your conclusions 


on two accidental injuries inflicted by small bore 
bullets. Before the present bullet was adopted ex- 
tensive experiments were made on the bodies of 
horses to ascertain the destructive effects of the 
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projectile, in which I had the privilege of being 
associated with Sir Thomas Longmore. The wounds 
on bmes and joints were found to be simply ap- 
pulling. and Billroth’s fears as to the “ deadliest 
results ” more than justified. The shafts of long 
bones were reduced to tragments, and joints con- 
verted into cavities containing nothing but bone 
dust; the wound of entrance very small. that of 
exit a chasm ; the injuries seemed as from dynamite. 
There are many specimens in the museum of the 
school. As to shock, Iam not competent to judge 
of the effect on man, but one of these bullets would 
certainly stop a horse. From such experiments we 
can only view the injuries of the future as likely to 
be appalling in severity, and offering a poor pros- 
pect to conservative surgery. I may stata that 
my views are shired by Sir Thomas Longmore.— 
Brit. Med. Journal. 


THE UsE OF THE WORD “ VETERINARY.” 


In the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. Justice Wills. 


Roya. CoLiece or VETERINARY Suraceoys v. Rostnsoy. 


This was a case stated by Mr. Plowden, the Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate, refusing to convict the defen- 
daut for describing his shoeing forge as a “ veterinary 
forge” on the ground that there was no evidence as to 
what the word “ veterinary ” meant,—a decision against 
which the College appealed. 

Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C.,and Mr. Colam appeared for 
the appellants, aud Mr. George Elliott appeared for the 
respondent, 

Mr. Lumvey Sairu said that this was a case stated by a 
metropolitan magistrate, and it raised a point under the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, upon which veterinary sur- 
geons had, under similar circumstances, differed in 
conclusions, The preamble of the case stated that the 
information was laid by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons agisnst John Robinson, for that he “did on 
the 28th of November, 1891, at 6a King Street, High 
Strast, K>rsington, ualawiuliy use and take an addition 
and description, stating that he was specially qualified to 
to practise a branch of veterinary surgery, contrary to 
section 17 of the Statute.” The information was laid 
under the 17th section of 44 and 45 Victoria, Chapter 
62, which was as fullows: “If, after the 31st day of 
December, 1883, any persou other than a person who for 
the time being ison the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, 
or who at the time of the passing of this Act held the 
veterinary certificate of the Highland Agricultural 

Society of Scotland, takes or uses the title of veterinary 
surgeon or veteriuary practitioner, or any name. title, 
addition, or description stating that he is a veterinary 
surgeon ara practitioner of veterinary surgery, or of any 
brauch thereof, or is specially qualified to practise the 
same, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £20.” 
Paragraph 3 stated: “On behalf of the prosecution it 
was proved that the defendant, John Robinson, was not 
ou the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, and did not hold 
a veterinary certificate of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland; that the defendant was a shuzing- 
smith, and had, for the last 25 years, displayed in a 
— place on his business premises and on bill- 

eads the following words: “J. Robinson, Veterinary 
Forge,— and at Shepherds Bush.” The prosecu- 
tion contended that the defendant thereby used a 
description stating that he was specially qualified to 


practise a branch of veteri surgery. It did not 
appear to me that the words “veterinary forge” 
constituted an addition or description stating that the 
defendant, John Robinson, was specially qualified to 
practise a branch of veterinary surgery within the 
meaning of the Act, and as the prosecution did not 
a lduce evidence as to the meaning of the words“veterinary 
forge,” I dismissed the information. The prosecution 
have applied to me to state a case on the ground that my 
said decision was erroneous in point of law. The question 
for the Court is, Does the use by the defendant of the 
words above set out constitute an offence against sec- 
tion 17 of the said Act? If it does the case is to be 
remitted to me to convict. If not, the dismissal is to 
stand.” He (the learned counsel) submitted that the 
use of the word “ veterinary ”’ at the place where Robin- 
son carrie! on his business, and on his billheads, was an 
intimation to the public that it was not a common 
farrier’s furge. 

Mc. Justice Hawxk1ns asked what they were to under- 
stand ny “ veterinary forge.” 

Mr.LouMvey Sita said it was a forge kept by a person 
for shoeing. The word “ veterinary ”’ suggested that it 
was a place where shoeing was carried on on scientific 
principles, by a person skilled in the veterinary art, or 
that 1t was a place where the assistance of a veterinary 
surgeon could be obtained. 

Mr. Justice HAwK.Ns said that shoeing horses was not 
necessarily a surgical operation. 

Mr. LuMLEy Sita said that the word “ veterinary” 
showed that it was something more than a common 
farrier’s forge. A common forge was a blacksmith’s shop 
where horses were shod. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins called attention to the Act, 
which stated that a person using the title of veterinary 
surgeon or veterinary practitioner, or any name, title, 
addition, or description stating that he was a veterinary 
surgeon or a practioner of veterinary surgery, or of any 
brauch thereof, or was specially qualified to practise the 
same, should be liable. 

Mr. Lumusy Samira submitted that the title on 
the defendant’s door suggested that it was kept 
by a person who could advise as well as shoe. The mere 
fact that it described the forge instead of describing the 
person who carried on business there would not be sntli- 
cient to enable a person to evade the Act. The words 
“ veterinary forge” were evidently used to show that it 
was not a mere forge where horses were shod, but a forge 
where advice could be obtained as to what was best to be 
done with horses’ feet. According to ordinary parlance 
“veterinary” means something tv do with the diseases 0 
horses and cattle, and a person who was called a veter'- 
nary was not a mere person who looked after horses. 

a man kept a cab- yard nobody would call it a veterinary 
yard. If it was called a veterinary yard it would be a 
sumed that it had something to do,with the art of heal 
horses. The term “ veterinary forge,” he submitted, 
to do with a place where a horse that had a bad foot 
could be attended to and prescribed for, or where some 
thing could be done to prevent injury to it. The — 
would suggest to the public that it was not a mere 
ing forge, but a veterinary forge, where the person 
kept it could advise what was to be done so as to aay 
injury to horses’ feet. The intention of the Act was 
distinguish between people who had a erage 1 
knew something of the subject and people — os 
The whole object we! 0 preamble was to pro 

ublic against unqualified persons. 
Mr. said that it was not only 
but to protect the profession itself from having % 
fied persuns pretending that they were qualifie 
term “ veterinary ” indicated that a person 
knowledge than a mere blacksmith. ae of the 

Mr. Lumuzy Smita :—The common meaning 
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word “ veterinary ” is connected with disease.. In Web- 
ster’s Dictionary the definition of “veterinary” is “of 
or pertaining to the art of healing or treating the dis- 
eases of domestic animals, horses, sheep, oxen, and the 
e.” 

Mr. Justice Hawkrns:—A veterinary surgeon does 
not mean a ‘mere surgeon who may be called upon to 
perform a surgical operation, he must have a knowledge 
of medicine as well as a knowledge of surgery. 

Mr. Lumiey Smira :—Most of the great veterinary 
surgeons keep forges where they not only take off horses’ 
shoes but examine their feet, and also give advice. The 
distinction is clear between an ordinary shoer and a per- 
son who is a veterinary. Johnson’s Dictionary gives a 
rather interesting description of the word “veterinary.” 
It says “ Pertaining to farriery and the science of 
diseases of cattle.” The definition of “ veterinarian ” 
is “one skilled in the diseases of cattle.” Then he 

uotes a rather amusing extract from Sir William 

rown’s “ Vulgar Errors.” “ That a horse has no gall is 
not only swallowed by common farriers but is also 
received by good veterinarians, and some who have 
laudably discoursed upon horses.” 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :— What is a farrier / 

Mr. Lumtry Smitu :—In its old derivation it came 
from the word ferrator, a man who works in iron, and 
puts on shoes. 

Mr. Justice Witts:—What is the derivation of 
veterinary 

Mr. Lumiey Smita :—That comes from vehere, to 
carry—beasts of burden. Some clever people say that it 
comes from something else, but Varro says that vehere is 
the proper derivation. With regard to “farriery ” John- 
son’s Dictionary says, “ farriery is the practice of trim- 
ming feet and curing the diseases of horses.’ The 
farriers of modern days have dissolved this partnership, 
and applied farriery merely to shoeing horses, and the 
term “ veterinary” to the art of physicking or healing 
sick animals. For many years the word “ veterinary ” 
has been associated with disease. I submit that in this 
case the term “veterinary” has been put up for the 
purpose of inducing the public to believe that he is a 
person specially qualified to advise on veterinary matters, 
and that it comes within the spirit of the Act. Using 
the word “ veterinary” means that it is something more 
than a common farriery. 

_ Mr. Justice Hawkins :—It must mean something. If 
it means nothing it is a very idle term to put before the 
word “forge.” If it means anything it means that the 
person using it claims a superiority over other persons, 
because his knowledge and skill is that of a veterinary 
surgeon, 
Pn. Exuiorr :—I submit that this is not a question 
law at all, for the opinion of the Court, the whole 
bay being one of fact, which has already been 

; ded by the magistrate. I rely for that proposition 

+ the case of “ Ladd v. Gould” (1 Law Times Reports, 

ew Series, p. 325). “ The Medical Practitioners Act (21 
= 22 Vic., Chap. 90, sec. 40) enacts that any [person 
ae wilfully and falsely pretend to be, or take or 
ti € name or title of (inter alia) surgeon, or any name, 

tle, addition, or description implying that he is regis- | 

(an under the Act, or that he is recognised by law, as 

om alia) a licentiate in medicine and surgery, shall, 

4 summary conviction, pay a sum not exceeding 

% It is a question uf fact for the magistrates to 

®, and not one of law to be reserved for the opinion 
Court, whether by the use of the word ‘ surgeon,’ 
viet with ‘ dentist,’ or ‘mechanical dentist,’ or ‘ chiro- 
on “Re such like titles, and the other facts in each 
create) ety Proceeded against is guilty of the offence 

a nays the above enactment.” That was the case 
had on Kingston-upon-Thames named Gould 


n his shop-door the words “ surgeon” and “ me- 


chanical dentist.” The facts proved against him were 
that a woman, seeing upon the door the word “ surgeon,” 
went in to have her arm treated, and was treated by him, 
she being under the impression that he was a duly quali- 
fied surgeon. Gould was prosecuted for an offence 
against the Medical Practitioners Acts, and the magis- 
trates decided that he had not been guilty of the offence, 
and upon the case being stated by the magistates for the 
opinion of the Court, it was argued as follows, Lush, Q.C., 
appearing for the appellant :—“ This case raises the 
question whether the use of the ‘surgeon’ in connection 
with the words ,‘and mechanical dentist, was a usin, 
of the title of a surgeon within the meaning of the 40th 
section of the Medical Act. The question was whether on 
the evidence the party was guilty—-Compton, J.: That 
is a question on which the magistrates were bound to 
draw their own conclusion from the facts.—Cockburn, 
C.J.: I do not think there was any false pretence in 
using the name of a surgeon.—Crompton, J.: The re- 
spondent has called himself a ‘surgeon and mechanical 
dentist,’ which I think means much the same as ‘sur- 
geon dentist.’—Cockburn, C.J.: The magistrates were of 
opinion that the case was not within the Act, and I 
should have come to the same conclusion.—Crompton, 
J.: I think there was evidence upon which the magis- 
trates might have found either way, but the Court will 
not find for them.—Lush, Q.C.: The magistrates meant 
to leave to the Court whether the evidence brought the 
party within the meaning of the Act.—Cockburn, C.J.: 

do not think it does, but this is a question of fact. It 
is like the case of persons who call themselves ‘ surgeon 
dentists,’ who are known generally not to be surgeons, 
though some of them are.—Crompton, J.: It is like the 
case of the surgeon-chiropodists,but it is a matter of 
fact for the magistrates. The statute gives power to 
put questions of law only to this Court, not questions of 
fact.—Cockburn, C.J.: I do not think there was any 
falsehood or any intention to deceive, which was necessary 
in order to bring the case within the Act. That was 
also the opinion of the magistraces, though they might 
have come to a different opinion._-Crompton, J., said he 
thought there was evidence upon which the magistrates 
might have come to either conclusion, but he could not 
say they were bound to convict.” 

Mr. Justice Hawkrns :—The question was whether he 
had infringed the Act in calling himself a surgeon. The 
magistrates were of opinion that he had only used the 
word “surgeon” to show what branch of the dentist’s 
business he had carried on, not to represent himself as a 
surgeon within the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Extiorr :—Surely they were judges of the fact. 
Chief Justice Cockburn said it was a question of fact. 
There was no question of law for the Court to determine, 
and they would not interfere with the decision of the 
magistrates on the question of fact. With regard to the 
term “veterinary ” it was used 15 yeurs before the Act 
was passed. Mr. Robinson’s meaning simply was that 
shoeing was conducted upon the best scientific principles. 

Mr: Justice Hawxrns :—Is shoeing a branch of the 
veteriuary art 

Mr. Ex.iotr :—Surely it is not. If so an ordinary 
smith would be practising the veterinary art because he 
shoes horses. 

Mr. Justice Hawkrns:—Some smiths do shoe—with a 
vengeance. 

Mr. Exuiotr:—The mere fact that a smith of ex- 
perience like Mr. Robinson has a considerable know- 
ledge of horses’ feet may perhaps entitle him to call his 
forge a veterinary forge. nad 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :—That is a thing intended to 
be prohibited. He is not a veterinary surgeon at all; 
he does not belong to the art or profession at all. Why 
does he use terms whieh would lead any ordinary person 
to believe that he did ? 
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Mr. Ex.iorr:—If the term was applied to himself 
there might be some strength in the ent, but it 
only describes the premises. It means t horses are 
treated on the best principles of shoeing. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :—But they want a man to treat 
them. 

Mr. Ex.iotr:—What I contend is that the word 
merely describes the nature of the use of the forge, that 
it is for shoeing horses. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :—A shoeing smith often gets a 
deserved reputation for shoeing horses well; and there 
is no necessity for him to use the word “ veterinary” 
before his name. If it came to a question whether there 
was an intention to deceive by the use of the word, the 
Court would look at the question of facts. 

Mr. E.iorr :—in the Medical Act the word “ imply” 
is used ; but in the 17th section the word “imply” is 
not used, it says that it must be deliberately stated. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :—lt may be that the section of 
this Act was differently framed from the 22 and 23 Vic., 
because of the extreme difficulty of proving what was 
passing in a man’s mind. It would be in the discretion 
of the magistrate to impose a very small fine if he 
thought the thing was done by inadvertence, and if it was 
the first offence. 

Mr. Lumuey Smirncontended that there were no facts 
in dispute. With regard to ordinary shoeing, it was not 
abranch of the veterinary art, but veterinary shoeing was. 

Mr. Exttort said there was no proof before the Court 
of what was done by Mr. Robinson at the forge. There 
was nothing to show that he did anything beyond 
shoeing. 

Mr. Justice Hawxtns said the question was whether 
he had given such a description of himself as to come 
within the meaning of the Act, indicating that he had 
particular skill in that special branch. 

Mr. Extiorr :—Surely they ought to have found some 
~ who had been to the forge, and could state what was 


me. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins ;—Does it not speak for itself? 
Anyone, seeing the words “ veterinary forge,” would take 
it as a matter of course that it was a forge where horses 
were shod according to the principles and practice of the 
veterinary art. Suppose a man puts his name, “ John 
Smith,” on a brass plate, and “surgery”? underneath, 
would not that be an intimation to the public that John 
Smith practised the art of surgery? and could he evade 
the Act by saying, “I have described the surgery, but 
not myself” / 

Mr. Exuiorr said that would be a case where it might 
be implied ; but in the present case the word “imply” 
was not used. The thing must be distinctly stated. 

Mr. Justice Wits :—You may state a thing either in 
—— words or by implication. 

. Exuiorr said there 'was a distinction drawn be- 
tween the two cases; and surely there must be a reason 
for using different terms. According to the words of 
the statute it must be clearly stated that the man isa 
person qualified under the Act. If the Legistature in- 
tended that the mere use of the word “veterinary ” 
under any circumstances would bring a person under the 
Act, it would have said so in a single sentence. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins ;—It surely must mean using 
words indicating that he is specially qualified. 

Mr. Extiort :—There is nothing to show that a person 
who uses the word “ veterinary ” without being registered 
is guilty of an offence against the Act, which your Lord- 
ship’s Techsion would practically amount to. He simply 
describes the premises as a veterinary forge. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins :—Premises which he occupies. 

Mr. Extiorr :—It might be a forge for other purposes, 
a wheelwright’s forge for instance; but the use of the 
— “veterinary” shows that it was for shoeing 

orses. 


Mr. Justice Writs :—I should think it means a f, 
kept by a person having some sort of veterinary qualif. 
cation or capability. That is what would be under. 
stood by most ple. 

Mr. Justice Hawxins in delivering judgement, after 
citing the preamble of the Act, said there was nothing so 
likely to _—— injury to la horse as an injury to the 
foot. Ifit were improperly shod it would suffer great 
pain ; and an owner going to a skilled man on the sub- 
ject would do so for the purpose of preventing disease 
and injury tothe animal. Reference had been made to 
the 16th Scction of the Act, but that only referred to 
persons professing to have the qualification of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The 17th Section was 
the one under consideration. The offence with which 
the defendant was charged was not that of not being 
registered, but of having unlawfully used a title stating 
that he was specially qualified to practice a branch of 
veterinary surgery. He carried on a shoe forge, and 
instead of using the term “shoe forge” or “forge where 
horses are shod,” trusting to his reputaion for skill and 
knowledge, he used the term “ veterinary forge.” It was 
true that he did not say that he himself was skilled in the 
veterinary art, but no one reading the description could 
come to any other conclusion than that it was intended 
to be an indication to him that the man was carrying on 
a business in which he was specially qualified. That 
was exactly one of the cases which the Act of Parliament 
was intended to provide against. This was not a case of 
false representation that the man had a qualification 
which he did not possess. The offence was that of 
using the word “ veterinary,’ indicating that he was 
specially qualified in a branch of the veterinary art. He 
thought therefore, that the case ought to go back to the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Justice Wiuts said he could not think that the word 
“ qualified ’? was used in the section in any but the popu- 
lar sense. It did not mean holding a diploma from 
the Veterinary College ; if it did there would have been 
no occasion to use the word “specially.” It meant 
specially qualified by education or training of some sort 
for the particular thing referred to; and any one taking 
a horse to the forge would 7 to get, besides the 
mere farrier’s art, the benefit of veterinary knowledge. 
But as the defendant had only done what he had 
been doing for 25 years past, which had been atquiesced 
by the College, he did not think it was a case for any 
kind of punishment. 

Mr. Lumuey Smrru said that the only object of bring- 
ing the case before the Court was that the law 
be understood. The College did not ask for any costs 
of the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Hawkrys said that the College had met 
the case in a very proper spirit. Their object was #0 
let people know that they must not use the tem 


Veterinary Forge.” 
rede Obituary. 


The following. members of the profession have 
been notified to the Registrar as deceased :— 
Mr. John Cooper, Almondsbury. 
, R. Thornton, Croston, Lancs. 
,, Jas, Austin, Honiton, Devon. 
Three of these names are difficult to identify 
ono is not on the list of Members, and two are to 


found amongst the registered practitioners. mn 
We have also received an 


on the 14th inst., of Mr. Joseph Attw 
Bilston. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE SUPPOSED REAPPEARANCE OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 


Much alarm has been occasioned by the reported 
reappearance of the very infectious foot-and-mouth 
disease of bovines, which was discovered among some 
cattle that had come from Denmark, and were ex- 

d for sale in the Metropolitan Cattle Market at 
fslington on the 4th inst. 

It is not at all improbable that this has been a 
false alarm; for if foot-and-mouth disease is non- 
existent in Denmark, and the animals exposed for 
sale at the Islington Cattle Market had not come in 
contact with infected animals—cattle, sheep, or pigs 
—during transit to this country, they could not 
have it. 

In 1879 the contagion was extinct, and nothing 
more was seen of the malady in these islands until 
October, 1880, when it was again introduced in a 
cargo of foreign cattle disembarked at Deptford ; 
thence it found its way to the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market; from there it spread sv quickly over the 
land, that at the commencement of December no 
fewer than twenty-five counties were invaded. So 
badly was this invasion controlled that, in 1883, 
seventy-one counties were scourged by it, the out- 
breaks being 18,732, and the number of animals 
attacked 461,145. It was not until 1886 that the 
three kingdoms had again a clean bill of health, so 
far as this plagne was concerned ; but the cost of 
the negligence which had allowed the contagion of 
this one importation to escape from Deptford and 
reign for eight years, was most serious, and can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Let us hope that, as there is ssome reason to 
believe, this is a false alarm; or if it be the real 
malady, that eight years may not again elapse before 
it is extinguished. Our agriculture cannot now with- 
stand such shocks as the last one proved itself to be, 
nor will the public readily forgive such laxity in 
dealing with a disorder the most easily detected, 
and most readily suppressed of any that can be con- 
trolled by sanitary measures.—The Lancet. 


Moving On. 


The following advertisement was in the London 
Gazette of the 9th inst, :— 


Privy Counorm Orricr, Feb. 6, 1892. 


Notice is hereby given, that a Petition has been 
preted to Her Majesty in Council by “The 
ry College of Veterinary Surgeons ” praying for 
PA mn of a Supplemental Charter. And Her 
wie A aving referred the said Petition to a Com- 
pres : the Lords of the Council, notice is further 

ey - all petitions for or against such grant 
bef, sent to the Privy Council Office, on or 

te the ninth day of March next. 


The FitzWygram Prizes. 


We have much pleasure in publishing Sir F. 
FitzWygram’s announcement that the Prizes he has 
given in past years are to be again offered this year. 
It ~ a very acceptable assistance on our onward 
path. 

Park, Havayrt, 


Lt. Gen. Sir F. FitzWygram offers his usual 
Prizes to Students R.C.V.S., 1892. Full particulars 
will be forwarded to the Principals of the Schools. 

Feb. 14th, 1892. 


Disinfection of Cattle Ships. 

The Divisional Court has confirmed the conviction 
of the White Star Line, by the Bootle magistrates, 
for a breach of the regulations under which cattle 
are brought from America to this country. A large 
new steamer, the Cufic, arrived in Liverpool with two 
decks loaded with live cattle. Below this was general 
cargo. As soon as the ship arrived a part of the 
general cargo was discharged, and her return cargo 
was at once taken on board. An Order in Council 
requires that a ship which has brought cattle over 
must be disinfected beforeany cargo is taken on board. 
On this ground the company was fined by the magi- 
strates, and although they endeavoured to show that 
the regulation only applied to the part of the ship 
where the cattle were carried, the conviction was 
affirmed. Cattle disease regulations are enforced in 
this country, and those farmers who are unfortunate 
enough to be in an infected area know only too well 
how necessary an evil they become. It is equally 
important—if not more so—that ships which bring 
cattle from abroad should be compelled to carry out 
the regulations, for it is no use making regulations 
here if diseases can be imported. Mark Lane Express 


The Destiny of Man. 
In a spirit quite unclouded by philosophic doubt, 
On this fascinating subject I propose to open out, 
To see if in the scheme of things ’tis possible to trace 
A scientific basis for the future of the race. 


Take first that fraud empirical who dwells upon events, 
On epochs, eras, cycles, and fashions arguments 

That savage man when he discards his feathers and his paint 
By natural law in course of time will grow into a saint. 


The Evolutionist likewise will gaily bridge the chasm, 
Betwixt the modern masher and the early protoplasm, 
And evolve from cells and tissues, like chickens out of eggs, 
A being who can read and write, and stand upon his legs 


Again some sociologists conceive that humsn life ; 
Has reached its apex in the man who only keeps one wife 
Who marching onwards to his goal, his right d fe “% 
wa 
Will by:and-by progress so far, he’ll not need one at all. } 


Environments, Heredity, and fifty other flams, 

With a grain of truth at bottom beneath a mass of shams ; 
Milleniums and Brotherhoods that optimists advance 
With general human cussedness have not a single chance. 


If you want to draw a moral, then I shall tell you how. 
The whole basis of the future is found within the Now ; 
To mind your present business is a much superior plan 


To wasting time in dreaming of the destinies of near i 


* 
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“OUR MUSEUM.” 
£1r, 
As the individual who has just arranged and catalogued 
specimens in the Museum at 10 Red Lion Square, I 
should like to give expression to a thought or two 
suggested by the leaderette on “Our Museum,” in your 
issue of 5 ret 30th. . I was engaged on the work 
during the progress of the Christmas Examinations, and 
one of the Class B. Examiners made a remark to me 
which seemed to suggest one reasun why there is such a 

aucity of specimens in the museum of the R.C.V.S. 
He said that he thought our profession must be singu- 
larly deficient in ic-spirited men, or else—with so 
large an empire to draw on—the maseum of our pro- 
fession would be ina far more flourishing condition, and 
I am somewhat disposed to agree with him, for one or 
two practitioners whom I invited to contribute speci- 
mens simply laughed at the idea, and one man (?) said 
“Oh! damn the Royal College—I care no more about it 
than it does about me” ; ad yet one hesitates to accept 
such instances as fair average samples of one’s fellow- 
veterinarians. Rather let us be charitable, and hope 
that they are the exceptions—not the rule, for possibly 
the idea expressed in your leaderette may be the right 
one, viz., that practitioners have not cared to send speci- 
mens to a place where they might be mislaid or forgotten. 
Now, however, it is different, and there is no excuse, for 
there are good cases in the museum awaiting specimens, 
and there is also a catalogue, in which the donors of 
specimens will receive due recognition. Your request to 
veterinary surgeons to select their best specimens, and 
send them to 10 Red Lion Square is alright, but, Sir, 
it is no good for anyone to send a specimen without a 
history. I mean to say that a specimen without a history 
is comparatively valueless for museum purposes. Ever 
such a brief history is better than none at all. What is 
wanted is just the age, sex, and species of the animal from 
which the specimen is derived, with a short, but Clear, 
description of the symptoms during life, and where pos- 
sible, a pathological description of the specimen itself. I 
catalogued 759 specimens, and certainly a good 700 of 
_ them had no history whatever, and speaking from memory, 
~ the donors of more than half of them were unknown. But 
now that there is a foundation of a catalogue, it will 
henceforth be different if the donors of future specimens 
will let them be accompanied by some such history as I 
have suggested. One more point, and I have done! It is 
not extraordinary specimens that are wanted so much as 
those of more common occurrence. Why! Sir, is it not 
a disgrace to the profession that “ our museum”? does not 
contain a single specimen of foot and mouth disease, foot- 
rot in sheep, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep-scab, variola, 
canker in horse’s foot, canker in dog’s ear, and many 
other common diseases! Anatomical specimens tvo, 
are conspicuous by their absence. These are facts which 
I trust need only be known to be remedied. 


The Laurels, Rack Park, Very faithfully Yours, 
Kingsbridge, Devon. E. R. Epwarps, .R.c.v.s. 


“PARTURIENT APOPLEXY.” 

Dear Srp, 

My letter on “ Parturient Apoplexy ” has called forth 
a few replies, but not on the subject of chloral hydrate treat- 
ment and yay ws of success. I do not think much 
is to be gained by theorising on its probable cause, but 
in reply to your correspondents I should like to make 
a few remarks. In one letter particular stress is laid on 
the fact that any theory does not explain the immunity 


of cows at first calving. I think that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it does, for between the first and subsequent 
calvings the almost constant secretion of milk is most 
likely to bring about a change in the blood. Your 
second correspondent would seem to imply that, in his 
idea, a thrombus was a blood-plug as hard as a plaster 
cast, and that one didnot form unless the vessel-wall was 
injured. It is a recognised fact that in the human sub- 
ject {dilatation of veins, by retarding the flow of 
lood will, under certain conditions of the blood, cause 
thrombosis, and I would also remark that, seeing how 
soft some thrombi are, it is not impossible to believe 
that they can break up almost as fast as they are formed, 
I should still feel indebted for any reliable statistics 
of the chloral treatment.—Yours sincerely, 
Atrrep C. Witp, M.R.C.VS. 
Royal Veterinary College. 
Feb. 11th, 1892. 


‘ METHYLATED SPIRIT. 
IR, 

From special enquiries made at the proper quarters, 
I am glad to be able to inform your colon “that the 
very unsatisfactory compound of spirit and mineral 
naphtha which has for some time been sent out in ac- 
cordance with the Inland Revenue regulations need now 
no longer be used, but in its stead, under certain con- 
ditions, the old kind may be had as before. 

These conditions are as follows :—Veterinary surgeons 
are to be called “ Users of Methylated Spirit” and will 
have to declare themselves as such when applying to the 
supervisor of their district for a book of requisitions. 
They will also have to provide a “bond” in the person of 
some respectable householder, who will be held responsible 
for the proper use of the methylated spirit supplied to 
the veterinary surgeon from time to time. The “user” 
will declare to the supervisor how many gallons per 
annum he uses, and a book of requisition forms, each 
form being availabxe for 5 gallons, will be supplied to 
him—(5 gallons being the smallest quantity that may be 
obtained at one time). For example, supposing 4 
veterinary surgeon uses 50 gallons per annum, ten forms 
will be supplied for the year. To obtain the 5 gallons 
of spirit the user will have to date and sign a requisition 
and either send it to his druggists or give it to their 
representative, but he (the user) must not fill in the 
name of the firm, that being their duty to do. This 
form, duly completed by them, will then be sent to their 
distillers who will supply the spirit and with it send 
“permit.” These will be either forwarded direct to 
the user, or to the druggists for enclosure as they may 
instruct, 

What veterinary surgeons should ‘now do is to at once 
see their supervisor (or excise officer) obtain from him 
structions as to the bond, and wher this is satisfactorily 
arranged the book of requisitions will be supplied, and 
their trouble will end. 

Cuas. H. 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Lt. 
Sir F. FitzWygram, Messrs. D. Pugh, W. F. Barrett, . 
Kirk, D. M. Storrar, F. W. E., ‘(Class C. Student. 
Cheshire Observer,” ‘‘ American Veterinary Review. 


— 


Original articles and reports should be written oD one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the pass 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all mattett 
worth bringing under the notice of the ee 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 
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